THE  MATERIALIST  CONCEPTION   OF  HISTORY
a strange religion coming to them from a small country
in the East, we are further entitled to say that the in-
fluence of the mode of production on moral and religious
opinions must be comparatively small and is, above all,
uncertain and incalculable. For I do not suppose that
Marxist authors will assert that the mode of production
or the economic basis was identical in imperial Rome,
under the kings of the Franks, in savage Ireland, under
the Saxon emperors and in the countries of the heathen
Slavs.
Nevertheless, we are far from denying that economics
may have a certain influence on religious views, especially
among primitive nations,  though  some  of the cases
mentioned by Cunow are open to objection.    He says,
for instance, that the division of labour among men and
women in the South Sea Islands at last took on a religious
character.    Originally adopted for economic reasons,
these customs became fixed by tradition, and finally,
owing to the fear of evil spirits, were made immutable
as a religious formula.   Now, the belief in spirits, which
existed among the civilised Romans quite as much as
among primitive negroes, is certainly not due to economic
reasons, but to the need of finding a cause for unexplained
occurrences,  a purely intellectual phenomenon.    The
case alleged by Cunow to prove his theory seems to
prove the reverse, namely, that purely economic customs
are influenced by religious ideas.
It is on the nature and origin of " ideas " and of
" ideal driving forces ", and the part which they fulfil
in history, that the main stress is laid in the polemics
for and against the materialist conception of history.
And it has to be admitted that Marx's opponents often
misunderstood his theory and ascribed to him and to
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